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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO. THE GALATIANS. 
III.—Time and place of composition. 


N modern times a letter is usually headed by the address of the writer, 
and the date. If this useful practice had been followed in ancient 
days, and the heading had been preserved in copies issued to the public, 
we should have been saved from much trouble and uncertainty. We 
have, however, no such easy way of settling when and where Paul wrote 
his various Epistles. The Authorised Version, indeed, has notes appended 
to the Epistles, which profess to give the places from which they were 
severally written. But these notes are not contained in. the oldest and 
best manuscripts, and there is no doubt that they were added long after 
the time of Paul, while it is equally certain that several of them are in- 
correct. The Revised Version, therefore, properly omits them. They 
are ascribed to Euthalius, a deacon of Alexandria, who published an 
edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, A.D. 458. No doubt the private messenger 
who carried the letter told the original readers all that they wanted to 
know; but we have to draw conclusions as best we can from the contents. 
Sometimes there are references which place the matter beyond question : 
for instance, in 7 Cor. xvi. 8 we read, “I will tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost,” and hence we learn that the letter was written at Ephesus ; 
and in Philippians iv. 22, when we find the words, “All the saints salute 
you, especially they which are of Cezesar’s household,” we safely infer that 
the letter was written at Rome. In Galatzans, however, we have no distinct 
indication of this kind, and consequently there has been the widest differ- 
ence of opinion, some making it the first of the Epistles, and others the 
last. An intermediate view is more generally held, I think on sufficient 
grounds. Let us open the Epistle and see what we can learn from it. 
(1.) It was written after Paul had paid two visits to Jerusalem (i. 18, 
ii. 1), and had a meeting with Peter at Antioch (ii. 11). It is uncertain 
- which of the visits recorded in Acts is meant bythe second. The question 
will be considered in the notes on the passage. Meanwhile we may take 
it as probable that the visit of which a long account is given in Ac¢s xy, is 
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the one intended, and that Paul does not refer to the second visit of Acts 
xi. 30 and xii. 25. If this view be correct, the Epistle was not written 
earlier than A.D. 50. The visit to Antioch in which he rebuked Peter may 
then have occurred in the journey “through Syria and Cilicia,” mentioned 
in Acts xv. 41, or just before the second journey to Galatia, as related in 
Acts xviii. 22-23. 

(2.) It was certainly written after a visit to Galatia (iv. 13), and the first 
visit to Galatia mentioned in Acés (xvi. 6) was after the council at Jerusalem, 
so that by a distinct line of evidence we reach the same date, A.D. 50, 
before which the Epistle cannot have been written. Some think we may 
go a step farther, and say that Paul had paid two visits to Galatia. In 
the verse just referred to (iv. 13) the Authorised Version translates “I 
preached the Gospel unto you at the jrs/,” and this becomes in the 
Revised Version “the frst time,’ clearly implying a second time; and 
this, I think, is correct. The Greek expression may indeed mean 
“formerly ;” * but that implies something in the past opposed to the state 
of things in the present, and would yield no very good sense here, so that 
Paul most probably refers to the “ former” of his two visits. The second 
visit seems to be referred to also in iv. 16, ““So then am I become your 
enemy, because I tell you the truth?” or, as I should prefer translating it, 
“Have I become your enemy by telling you the truth?” This implies 
Paul’s knowledge that the Galatians were inclined to look upon him as an 
enemy, and must therefore refer, not to what he was writing to them, but 
to something that had taken place when he was among them. On the 
first visit they were full of the warmest friendship ; and it appears likely 
that on the second visit he found such a falling off that he was obliged to 
speak very plainly to them, and then his opponents in Galatia chose 
to represent him as their enemy. If this reasoning be correct, the letter 
must have been written some time after the beginning of the third 
missionary journey, and cannot be placed earlier than 54 A.D. 

(3.) "The absence of allusion to Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem (the history 
of which is given in Acts xxi. 17 sqq.), and to his imprisonment, makes it 
probable that the Epistle was written before these events ; that is, not 
later than the year 58. 

(4.) That it was not later is also rendered probable by the expression 
in i. 6, “I marvel ye are so guzckly removing from him that called you.” 
These words may, no doubt, refer merely to the suddenness of the change, 
whenever it took place ; but as the mischief seems to have been already 
begun at the time of Paul’s second visit to the Galatians, it is most natural 
to suppose that the quickness of the change has reference to the shortness 
of the time that had elapsed since he was among them. If this be so, the 
Epistle cannot be much later than the year 54. 

(5.) The literary relation between this Epistle and those to the Romans 
and Corinthians makes it probable that they were written pretty nearly at 
the same time. Indeed these are so closely akin in style and thought, and 
differ so considerably from the other Pauline Epistles, that the great 
German critic, Baur, believed, for this as well as for other reasons, that 
they alone were genuine works of Paul’s. It seems especially as if Romans 
must have been written while the themes treated of in Galatians were still 
running in the Apostle’s mind. Toa considerable extent the subject is the 
same ; but the argument which in Galatians is struck out in short and 

* So it is used in Fohn vi. 62 and ix. 8, 
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burning lines, and with constant reference to the immediate needs of the 
readers, is, in the longer epistle, presented with calm elaboration, and with- 
out the vehement personal appeal which characterises the former. Galatians 
is an argument with wavering or faithless disciples; Romans partakes of 
the nature of a treatise, as if Paul had worked out for his own satisfaction, 
and for the instruction of the Church at large, the thoughts which he had 
so briefly, though firmly, sketched in his letter to the Galatian Churches. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the latter was written not very long before 
the Epistle to the Romans, which was composed in Corinth early in 
58 A.D. 

These various considerations all point to the same period in the 
Apostle’s life-time, 54-58 A.D. Accordingly some suppose that the 
Epistle was written during the long residence at Ephesus, which lasted 
from the autumn of 54 till Pentecost of 57 (see Acés xix., xx. 31, rst Cor. 
xvi. 8). Here Paul might easily have obtained news from Galatia. Others 
think it was written in Corinth during the three month’s visit to Greece 
(Acts xx. 2, 3). Others, again, are of opinion, that it was composed on 
the journey between the two cities, either in Macedonia, or on the way 
from Macedonia to Achaia. The late Bishop Lightfoot adopted the last 
view, and his work on Galatians contains an interesting argument, 
founded chiefly on literary considerations, to show that the Epistle was 
written after those to the Corinthians and before that to the Romans. 
These minor points cannot be determined with any certainty; but for the 
reasons given above it seems highly probable that the Epistle was com- 
posed within three or four years after Paul’s second visit to Galatia, and 
before he left Greece for his final vist to Palestine. 


IV.— Origin and nature of the controversy referred to in 
the Epistle. 


CCORDING to the account in Aczs a difference of feeling manifested 
itself very early in the history of the Church. We are told (vi. 1) 
that, when the number of the disciples was multiplied, “there arose a 
murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration.” The word translated 
“Grecians” in the Authorised Version becomes “ Grecian Jews” in the 
Revised ; and there is a marginal note saying that the Greek is “Hellen- 
ists.” It will be best for us to use this last term, which prevents all 
ambiguity. The beginner is apt to think that the Grecians in our English 
translation are the same as Greeks ; but they are in fact, as the revisers 
have it, “Grecian Jews,” Jews who have Hellenised (that is, adopted toa 
certain extent the Greek language and manners), hence called Hellenists. 
The Hebrews, on the other hand, were the Jews of Palestine, who clung 
to the language and the customs of their fathers. To understand the 
meaning and origin of this distinction we must go back a few centuries, 
and notice what has been called the “Dispersion” * of the Jews. 

If we pass over some doubtful legends, the Dispersion began with the 
Assyrian captivity of the northern tribes of Israel. More important in its 
results was the subsequent Babylonian captivity of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin. When the Jews were allowed to return to their own land, the 
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majority chose to remain, and make a home in the country of their exile, 
and thus became the founders of a permanent Jewish colony in Babylonia, 
with off-shoots in Persia, Media, and Parthia. Inthe remote east they were 
secluded from the overwhelming influence of Greek lifeand thought, and were 
able to give themselves up to the study and elaboration of their own Law. 
Here in process of time the Babylonian Talmud grew up, and reached its 
final form about the close of the fifth century of our era. This immense 
work contains traditional laws, which were said to have been handed down 
orally from the time of Moses, and the interpretations of learned Rabbis. 
From its pages, and from the Jerusalem Talmud which was completed 
somewhat earlier, we learn the character of those “traditions of the 
fathers” for which Paul, before his conversion was so “ exceedingly 
zealous” (Gad. i. 14). The Eastern Dispersion, therefore, sided with the 
“ Hebrews,” and helped to carry legal Judaism to its extreme development. 

Very different, however, were the fortunes and tendencies of the 
Western Dispersion. When Alexander the Great founded Alexandria 
(332 B.C.), the population was in the main composed of Greeks, Egyptians 
and Jews; and on the Jast Alexander bestowed the full privileges of 
citizenship, placing them on a par with his own Macedonians. The same 
enlightened policy was followed by his successors, so that in the course of 
time a very large Jewish population was settled in Egypt. Antioch 
in Syria became in like manner the seat of an important Jewish colony. 
Partly under compulsion, partly guided by the requirements of trade, the 
Jews gradually spread themselves over the Roman Empire, so that in the 
time of Paul they were to be found, sometimes in considerable numbers, 
in all the principal cities, not excepting Rome itself. Now not only in 
Greece, but in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and even Italy, Greek was the 
language of communication between people of different races. Thus 
it came to pass that the Jews of the Western Dispersion were familiar 
with Greek, at least with the colloquial language, and that those of them 
who lived in the parts of the Empire east of Italy were mixed up with 
Greeks, and were surrounded on every side by the life, the thought, the art, 
the institutions of Greece. They were indeed considered to be very 
exclusive ; they continued in the strict observance of their own law ; and 
as they were compelled, by fidelity to their religion, to keep aloof from 
everything associated with idolatry, and therefore from the greater part of 
the public life and amusements of the people, they were looked upon as 
sour and unsocial. * Still they could not live in the same town, and speak 
the same language, as the Greeks, without becoming larger and more 
tolerant in their views, and feeling the charm of the rich and varied genius 
of a people who were so unlike themselves, and supplemented, by the 
width of their culture and the vivid play of their intelligence, their own 
deficiencies. As early as the third century before Christ the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, known as the Septuagint, was begun in 
Alexandria. The existence of this translation not only threw the Scrip- 
tures open to any Greeks who cared to read them, but must have cut off 
the Jews of the Dispersion more and more from the traditions of Palestine. 
Alexandria became a celebrated seat of learning, and had a magnificent 
library, where the students could wander at will amid the choicest pro- 
ducts of poets, historians and philosophers. It was here especially that 
educated Jews were caught by the fascination of Greek literature, and 


* For the term “‘dispersion’ in the New Testament see ¥ohn vii. 35, Fames i. 1, rst Peter i, 1. 
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found, to their surprise, in Greek philosophy not only such depth and 
subtlety of thought, but such moral and spiritual truth, that Moses him- 
self appeared to be the fountain of its inspiration. Nay even Moses had 
to be newly interpreted. Before the sublime ideas of the greatest thinkers 
some of the notions in the ancient Scriptures seemed childish and 
unworthy ; and for this very reason, it was thought, the narratives con- 
taining them must have been intended to mean something far deeper 
than appeared upon the surface. The Greeks had already found the 
same difficulty in their mythology, and accordingly treated the old stories 
about the gods as allegories, which would be foolish and false if taken 
literally, but, when properly interpreted, expressed some profound philo- 
sophical truth. The Jews gladly availed themselves of this “allegorical 
interpretation,” and turned the simple stories of Genesis into symbols of 
exalted ideas. For instance, Eden is wisdom or reason, and its four 
rivers are the four cardinal virtues. | This mode of interpretation, though 
it was reduced to some sort of rule, and was thought in its time to be a 
grand instrument for drawing out the true meaning of Scripture, is quite 
arbitrary and indefensible ; but it must have helped to liberate the minds 
of the Hellenists from bondage to the letter of the Law, and have made 
them more capable of receiving new ideas. It is not wonderful, then, that 
in the course of centuries a felt difference of tendency arose between the 
Hebrews and the Hellenists, and that the intolerance of the former some- 
times found vent in denouncing “the learning of the Greeks.” Still we 
must remember that, so far as their practice was concerned, the Hellenists 
clung to the observances of the Law; and, though they sometimes 
turned these into allegories in order to make them seem reasonable to the 
Greeks, they did not allow any laxity in their own conduct. Although 
their principles may have helped to prepare the way for the wider view of 
Paul, they were not themselves aware of this tendency ; and the most dis- 
tinguished men among them seem to have had no anticipation of a 
spiritual faith which would disregard the requirements of the Jewish Law, 
and gather men, without regard to their nationality, into a new religious 
communion. 

The division between Hebrews and Hellenists which is mentioned in 
Acts is thus seen to have sprung from prolonged differences of culture, 
resulting in divergent tendencies of thought. These tendencies were 
destined, under the influence of Christianity, to pass from the quiet 
domain of theory, which was content to leave ancient usages unaltered, 
into the sharp conflicts of practical life. It is curious that Paul himself, 
who became indisputably the leader of the larger view, belonged by early 
conviction to the narrow party. We must indeed, if we judge by the place 
of his birth, call him an Hellenist ; for he was born at Tarsus which was 
renowned as a seat of Greek culture. If the Greek life around him had 
any influence on his growing thought, he seems to have been quite un- 
conscious of it. He tells us he was a Hebrew sprung from Hebrews, a 
Pharisee, blameless in the observance of the Law (PAz/. iii. 5-6), and he 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of his own age, being more 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of his fathers (Ga/. i. 14). In his 
writing he traces nothing to Greek influences. He makes no attempt to 
form his style or to mould his thought after Greek models. He 
expresses no admiration for Greek thinkers, and alludes to philosophy 
only to point out the emptiness of a wisdom that gave no real knowledge 
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of God. To the last the Gentile world with its luxury and splendour, its 
literature and art, seems to have had no attraction for him, but appeared 
as the dark background of idolatry and sin, which threw into stronger 
relief the bright purity and faith of the little assemblages of brethren in 
Christ. Jews remained for him distinct from “sinners of the Gentiles ” 
(Gal. ii. 16), and it was towards his own race that his heart went forth in 
continual sorrow and prayer (Rov. ix. 2, x. 1). In spite of some super- 
ficial resemblances, and some approach in the width and spirituality of 
their conceptions, he and the great Alexandrian Hellenist, Philo, belong 
to wholly different worlds. The latter broadened his mind by an extended 
culture, and surrendered his heart to the piety of a traditional faith, which 
he widened and spiritualized by the ingenuity of a mind trained to 
philosophical reflection. Paul burst from the trammels of Pharisaism 
through the sudden might of a spiritual revelation, which changed him to 
the very centre of his being, and made him the herald of a victorious 
gospel. It is only, then, by right of locality, and not of education or 
of tendency, that we can speak of the Apostle as an Hellenist. His 
universalism had a higher and more majestic source than the creeping 
transformations of culture. 

_ But though this may be true of Paul, the case was probably different 
with minds of less original gifts. The Hellenists must have been more 
ready to receive the gospel than the Hebrews, and more willing to extend 
it, on liberal conditions, to the Gentiles. At all events a Church of Jews 
and Gentiles (Hellenists and Greeks) was formed at Antioch, which 
became, in the East, the head-quarters of the Gentile mission. It seems 
to have been taken for granted that the Gentile converts were not to 
be required to observe the Levitical Law, and the Jewish Christians may 
very likely have observed it with greater laxity than they allowed them- 
selves before their conversion. But to the Hebrew Christians, at all 
events to many of them, this was a very startling change. Their belief in 
Jesus had not suggested to their minds that their venerable Law was to 
pass away, and that crowds of Gentiles would be admitted to the King- 
dom of God without any regard to the ancient conditions ; and nothing 
could be more natural than that a strong protest should be raised against 
such very radical proceedings. The minds of ordinary men only slowly 
accommodate themselves to new spiritual facts ; and it was very difficult 
for believers living in Jerusalem to admit that their own higher faith 
involved the ultimate destruction of the national privileges and the national 
customs in which they had been brought up. They had been taught from 
infancy that the Law was the Divine Word to man, and everything dear 
and touching in their piety was-associated with its language and its ritual. 
We must not blame these men because, confined within the circle of 
Palestinian thought, they were unable to follow the eagle flight of Paul, 
and treated his revolutionary proceedings at first with doubt, and then 
with protest and opposition. They were true to convictions which 
to them were very precious, and do not deserve blame for their 
opposition, but for allowing it to become bitter and violent. Some 
of these men went to’ Antioch, and by their strong representations 
so disturbed the minds of the disciples that Paul and Barnabas 
went up to Jerusalem to see if it might not be possible, in consultation 
with the heads of the Church, to reachan agreement. Paul so far carried 
his point that James, Peter, and John gave the right hand of fellowship to 
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him and Barnabas, and a sort of working compromise was entered into. 
This, however, did not satisfy all parties. Some stiff Judaizers remained 
unconvinced, and made it their business to insist, wherever they could, on 
the necessity, or at all events the advantage, of observing the Law. We 
gather from the Epistle that one or more of such men must have reached 
Galatia, and have succeeded in diverting the fickle minds of the Galatians 
from the spiritual gospel preached by Paul. Hence the occasion for the 
letter, in which Paul endeavoured to correct what he regarded as a 
dangerous and even destructive error. Further notice of the details of the 
controversy we may now reserve for our commentary. 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING S POEMS. 


Lv. 


ROWNING in his dedication of Sordello says, “The historical 

decoration was purposely of no more importance than a background 
- requires ; and my stress lay on the incidents in the development of a soul: 
little else is worth study.” And he teaches us that, from the point of 
view of spiritual development, many problems of life appear capable of 
solution. What John Stuart Mill calls the “ cruelties of nature” are seen 
to be the discipline which has for its end the perfecting of man. To 
provide a sphere where man may develop his soul, wage his moral warfare, 
and lay hold of eternal life, this material world of inexorable law was 
created. This majestic realm of power exists for the education of 
character ; here is laid the strong foundation, on which man may plant 
his feet as the first stage in an everlasting progress. In Easter Day we 
have this finely expressed :— 


What was the world, the starry state 

Of the broad skies,—what all displays 

Of power and beauty intermixed, 

Which now thy soul is chained betwixt,— 
What else but needful furniture 

For life’s first stage? 


That is the answer to many perplexing questions,—the need of providen- 
tial discipline for the development of the soul. Why is life so difficult ? 
That man may overcome difficulties, and show himself a conqueror. 
Why are there so many possibilities of evil in the world? That man may 
choose the good ; for without the alternative of evil there could be no 
voluntary act of virtue,—and therefore no virtue at all. Why is there not 
a full and universal revelation of eternal destiny? That man may 
exercise his free-will, which would be paralysed by the blinding light of 
the eternal blazon. Two passages may be quoted which gather up these 
teachings. In regard to the meanmg of evil and the function of 
- temptation he says :— 
Whence comes temptation, but for man to meet 


And master, and make crouch beneath his feet ; 
And so be pedestalled in triumph ? 
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In regard to the obscurity which often mingles doubt with our faith he 
says :— 
God whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away 

As it were, a handbreath off, to give 

Room for the newly made to live, 

And look at Him from a place apart, 

And use his gifts of brain and heart. 


That is,—the Divine Will is not forced upon us from without: room is 
left for voluntary action, moral growth, self-development. 

We are not created to be machines of power and slaves of fear ; we 
are free men, with the awful gift of achieving our own destinies. The 
veil which shrouds the Eternal Mystery is tightly drawn ; but from behind 
that veil the Heavenly Judge watches how men unfold their lives,—how, 
in every event and change, they make the discovery of their characters. 


God made us for a work, 
Watches our working, judges its effect, 
But does not interfere. 


In all this, I think Browning suggests a more sufficient definition of 
religion than that given by Matthew Arnold who describes it as transfigured 
morality. Browning teaches us that, apart from the effects of an action in 
this world, there is the religious question of what we have made of our- 
selves in the light of the Ideal; and if we have been disloyal to that Ideal, 
no matter what the verdict of the world, we have failed in our life work. 
He says :— 

There is no duty patent in the world 

Like trying to be good and true oneself, 

Leaving the shows of things to the Lord of show 

And Prince o’ the Power of the Air. 


That is the one end of all the discipline of life :— 


Namely, that just the creature I was bound 
To be, I should become, nor thwart at all 
God’s purpose in creation. I conceive 

No other duty possible to man,— 

Highest mind, lowest mind,—no other law 
By which to judge life failure or success : 
What folks call being saved or cast away. 


That is the one test by which life must be tried,—the result of the earthly 
life upon the soul :— 


No matter what the object of a life, 

Small work or large,—the making thrive a shop, 
Or seeing that an empire take no harm,— 

There are known fruits to judge obedience by. 


Man’s relation to his fellows constitutes his morality, his consciousness of 
personal relation to the living God opens up to him the vistas of religious 
faith, 
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And yet, when you reach his largest doctrine, you find his moral and 
religious teachings blend into one glorious affirmation of the supremacy of 
Love. When a perfect love becomes the highest impulse, then the 
vocation of life is achieved, religion and morality combine into one 
unbroken harmony. The Supreme Being is revealed under three 
manifestations :—POWER, KNOWLEDGE, LOVE; but until you reach the 
Love, you cannot truly apprehend the Knowledge and the Power. Love 
is the immediate presence of the divine in the human. You can never 
attain to omniscience and omnipotence; but, in his own bold way, 
Browning says :— 

A man may o’ertake 
God’s own speed, in the one way of Love. 


He affirms that :— 
Love leads the soul to the highest perfection. 


You may have all knowledge and all power, but without Love you are 
nothing. 

Were Knowledge all thy faculty—then God 

Must be ignored. Love gains Him by first leap. 


Some one may be inclined to object to all this, and say :—This 
teaching is very beautiful and poetic; but it is hard to believe that in such 
a world as this Love is the deepest, strongest force; it often looks as though 
strength and cleverness and cunning ruled despotically the course of 
history. And so, to show us how Love may be the secret of many of the 
crises that make history, Browning wrote one of his most perfect poems, 
called Pippa Passes. 

A little ignorant, bare-footed factory girl of Asolo goes out for her 
new year’s holiday, her heart full of joy in God, and overflowing with love 
to all God’s creatures. And, as she passes on her way, singing her 
tender songs, she unconsciously enacts a final judgment on some of the 
men and women who listen to her childish voice. Pippa passes,—the 
murderer hears her song, instantly he flings his guilty paramour from his 
side and renounces his ill-gotten gains. Pippa passes with her simple 
human song,—and the despairing man at once resolves to devote his life 
to a service of love. Pippa passes with her rousing ballad,—and the 
patriot is inspired to risk all for his country’s good. Pippa passes with 
her hymn of holy childhood,—and the crafty Cardinal casts out the 
tempter to whom he has been listening all too long. Then Pippa passes 
to her garret and her bed, unconscious of the influence of her words,— 
words through which Heaven has pronounced judgment and appointed 
destiny. By her pure love that maiden reposes on the breast of God ; 
and, all unknown to herself, she acts as His vicegerent in the world. 
That unsophisticated love drinks at the very fountain of the divine, and 
has a secret wisdom which baffles the subtlety of sin and the trickery of 
clever worldliness. From that exquisite poem we strengthen our faith in 
the omnipotence of Love,—the conquering power of Goodness even when 
it seems most weak. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
Thou perfected praise, that Thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.” 

FRANK WALTERS, 


58 
LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


I.—Where it came from,—its name,—its contents. 


| aay beginning to read a book we generally like to know some- 

thing about it: where it came from, what it is called, what it is 
about, &c. Suppose we begin then with the question, Where did the book 
of Samuel come from? You say it is one of the books in our English 
Bible. Yes, but how it came to be there written in English is rather a 
longer story.. First, let us remember that as the Christian religion had 
its rise among /ews (both in Palestine and Asia Minor) the first Christians 
were accustomed to read from the Jewish “ Scriptures” at their religious 
services. Gradually, when the letters of Christian apostles, and narratives 
about the gospel of Jesus-had been written, these were also read in the 
early church. Some of them were better than others, and at last the 
Church Councils decided which of these numerous Christian writings 
should be read in public, and so formed the collection of books called the 
New Testament or covenant (because Christianity seemed to teach a mew 
and loving relation between God and his people). The Jewish 
“Scriptures” still held their place in the public readings of the Christian 
church, though they came to be called the books of the O/d Testament. 
Now as Samuel is one of these Old Testament books we see that it came 
to us from the Jews, and being a Jewish book was written in Hebrew, so 
that it would need translating for us. 

Anyone who has a thorough knowledge of Hebrew as well as English, 
can translate a Hebrew book into our language, and the book of Samuel, 
together with the rest of the Old Testament, has been translated at many 
different times. To find out when your Bible was translated, read its 
title-page. If it is an ordinary “Authorised Version” you will read 
thus :—The Holy Bible containing Old and New Testaments: translated 
out of the original tongues: and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised by his Majesty’ special command. You probably 
know that the king who commanded that translation, was James the first, 
and its date was A.D. 1611. For the next 270 years nearly all English 
Bibles were printed from that translation, but in 1885 a new one was 
made called the “Revised Version.” The title of this describes it as, 
being the version set forth AD. 1611 compared with the most ancient 
authorities and revised. The preface to the Revised Version gives many 
interesting particulars as to the work of the revisers, and while they were 
at work in England the Americans were also making a revised translation 
of the Bible, and these two companies of learned men compared notes as 
their work proceeded. If you turn to the end of the Old Testament 
(R.V.) you will find an Appendix from the American Old Testament 
Revision Company, giving some passages which they think they have 
translated more faithfully than the English Company. The first of these 
refers to the divine name “Jehovah.” Wherever this name appeared in 
the Hebrew text our ordinary Bibles (A.V.) substituted for it two other 
words “the Lord.” And though the English Bible Revisers saw that the 
proper Hebrew name was Jehovah, and put a note to that effect on the 
margin of their Revised Version (see Gem. ii. 4; Ex. ili. 15), still they 
allowed the other words “the Lord” to stand for it all through their work 
and we see by the Appendix that the American Revisers thought them 
wrong in this. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL. 59 


In the following lessons we shall always use the Hebrew name 
Jehovah* for the God of Israel, for besides being more correct it will help 
us to avoid a good deal of confusion, as the word Jord is used in so many 
different ways. Hannah calls Eli “lord” when she speaks to him (7 Sam. 
i. 15), and the same title is very closely associated with Jesus in the New 
Testament books. 

To understand a Jewish book like Samuel, we must first get a clear 
idea of the country and people mentioned in it. Let us therefore take a 
map and make sure that we all know where Zgy¢ is, and the fertile land 
of Goshen where the Egyptians. allowed the children of Israel to dwell 
when a famine in Canaan had obliged them to leave their usual pastures. 
Next let us find the Red Sea, and Szmzaz where they wandered after they 
had been badly treated by the Egyptians, and so on till we come to 
Canaan itself, lying between the JZledzterranean Sea on the west and the 
Dead Sea and river Jordan on the east. Looking along the coast you 
will see the name PAzlistines written, only at the time of Samuel the brave 
and warlike Philistines held much more than that strip of the land, they 
were in fact masters of most of the central districts (Judges xv. 11), 
and it cost the Israelites years of warfare before they mastered them and 
drove them to the coast region. Next find Judah, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
and the other tribes of Israel, and then let us look for the chief town 
where in Eli’s time there was a sanctuary to Jehovah, in which the ark 
was kept. Not Jerusalem, for the temple there had not been built in 
those days, but a little place called S%z/of further north in the land of 
Ephraim. 

Next lesson we will talk about Eli at Shiloh, but now let us return to 
the book of Samuel, or the d0oks of Samuel perhaps you say, for though it 
was all one book in the ancient Jewish scriptures it has been divided into 
two in our Bible. It contains the history of three great men—Samuel, 
Saul, and David—the time when Israel first began to have a king, for 
Samuel was the last of the “Judges,” while Saul and David were the two 
first kings. 

Now open your Bibles at the Book of Samuel and see if it has any 
other title. Yes,—in the Authorised Version you read : 
= The first Book of Samuel 

otherwise called 
The First book of Kings. + 
We have just seen that this book tells about the first kings, so perhaps 
you think its second title is a reasonable one. Counting by the second 
titles how many books of Kings do you find in the Bible? (Notice the 
second titles to our Books of Kings.) Saul the first king began to reign 
about 1060 B.C., and was succeeded by king after king till the year 586 B.C. 
when the Babylonians took Jerusalem and carried king Zedekiah away to 
Babylon along with thousands of other Hebrew captives (see // Kzzgs, 
xxv.). During the long years that these captives had to live in exile 
among idolaters, their prophets and religious teachers tried to keep them 
faithful to Jehovah the God of their fathers, and for this purpose wrote 


_ * Probably the true rendering is Yahveh, but Fehovah will suit our purpose. For an 
interesting history of this name see the Bible for Young People, Vol Il. 22. 
+ This second title was probably taken from the Septuagint or Greek Translation of the 


Hebrew Scriptures, made about two centuries before Christ, the Septuagint calls Samuel 
** The first book of Kings” or ** Kingdoms,”’ ; 
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many ‘religious books, ‘reminding them of the old days in the land of 
Judah, and how faithfully their God had always watched over his people. 
Many stories had already been written down about the famous men of 
old, some about the hero-judges, some about Samuel, some about the 
various kings and prophets, but besides all that was wrzt/en, the exiles 
would also be glad to hear all the /vaditions and even degends that the 
older people could remember having heard about the great men of their 
own country. It was one of the prophets in Babylon who put our book 
of Samuel together in this way.* A great deal of it was evidently taken 
from old written parchments that they had brought with them to Babylon, 
but other parts show us (as we shall see later on) that the compiler of 
this book lived after the last kings of Judah had ceased to reign. 

It will often help us to understand the book of Samuel if we remember 
that the chief object of the prophet who compiled it was to teach men lessons 
of religion not lessons of Azstory, though it also gives us many valuable 
glimpses into the history of Samuel’s time. Samuel is still used as a book 
of religious instruction both by Jews and Christians. The chief lesson 
running through its pages is, that men must obey God in all things, 
serving him with heart and mind and soul. It teaches, too, that if men 
disobey God’s commands they must suffer punishment for their sin, but if 
afterwards they truly repent of their sin, he will mercifully forgive them, 
and receive them again as his people. 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—XIJI. 


Hagar and Ishmael. 


66 AM glad that our story-time has come again, mother,” said Joan: 


“what are you going to tell me next, I wonder. Any more about 
Abraham or Lot? 

“The next is about Abraham and Sarah. Do you remember that the 
story said that Abraham had been promised by God that his children and 
their children and all his descendants should have the land of Canaan and 
dwell in it?” 

“Yes,—but not Ishmael and 4zs children, mother ; Sarah was to have 
a little baby of her own, and when he grew into a big man the land was 
to belong to him and his children and grandchildren, and to their children, 
and so on. Was not that what you said? And Ishmael was to be the 
wild man, and go hunting, and live in the desert, and fight, and rob 
people.” 

“Quite right, Joan; I am glad you remember so well. And now 
Sarah’s little boy baby was born, and Sarah was more delighted than she 
could express to have a little son of her own ; and she was very proud of 
him ; and she and Abraham called him Isaac.” 

“But I hope Abraham loved Ishmael still, and was kind to him and 
Hagar?” said Joan. 


* The Hebrew Bible places Judges, Samuel, and Kings among the Prophetic books. 
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“Ves, he did: he was very fond of Ishmael. But Sarah wasn’t at all, 
and after having a baby of her own she grew more and more spiteful and 
unkind to Hagar and her son ; | think she was jealous of Abraham’s love 
for them, and afraid lest Ishmael should come in for any of the good 
which she wanted to get the whole of for Isaac. So she begged Abraham 
to send away that slave and her son, as she called Hagar, because, she 
said “the son of this bondwoman Shall not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac.” 

“©, mother, he didn’t, did he?” said Joan. 

“ At first he was very sorry, and very unwilling to do as Sarah asked, 
for he loved Ishmael, and most likely Hagar too. But whilst he was still 
hesitating the story says that God spoke to Abraham and told him that he 
need not grieve about doing what Sarah asked him; for that though it was 
Isaac who was to be his heir, yet Ishmael should not die, but live to be the 
head of a nation, because he was Abraham’s son. So in the morning 
Abraham ‘rose up early, and took bread and a bottle of water, and gave 
it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her away: 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba.’ ” 

“ Poor Hagar, how sorry she must have been, and azgry too, mother, 
for it was very cruel and wicked of Abraham to turn them out. Where 
were they to go?” 

“They wandered about in the desert, till all the water was gone out of 
the bottle, and they had no food left, and then there was nothing to be 
done but to die, as there seemed no help for them. The desert was very 
hot and wild, and without water or shelter or food they could not live. 
Ishmael seemed to be dying of thirst, and Hagar could not bear to see it, 
nor to hear him cry; so she put him under a bush in a little bit of shade, 
and went away to a little distance, where she could not hear his cries, and 
said ‘Let me not look upon the death of the child’ And ‘Hagar ‘sat over 
against him, and lifted up her voice and wept.’” 

“T am sorry for her,” said Joan. “If Abraham had thought of what 
he was doing, and of all that Hagar and Ishmael had to suffer I am sure 
he would have been kinder. 1 can’t think how he could do it,—just 
because Sarah was spiteful. I hope he thought about them after they 
were gone, and was very unhappy about them. Did they find some water, 
mother, or what did they do?” 

“JT will tell it you in the words of the Bible, Joan; ‘And God heard 
the voice of the lad ; and the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, 
and said unto her, What aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not, for God hath héard 
the voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up the lad and hold him in 
thine hand ; for I will make him a great nation. And God opened her 
eyes, and she saw a well of water ; and she went and filled the bottle with 
water, and gave the lad to drink. And God was with the lad, and he 
grew ; and he dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer.’ And they 
lived in the wilderness of Paran ; and when he grew up he was married to 
a wife out of Egypt.” 

“T am very glad that they did not die, mother, but it wasn’t any thanks 
to Abraham that they didn’t. Don’t you think he was very cruel ?” 

“Yes, dear, it seems very cruel to us. But, supposing the story is all 
true just as it is told, it is evident that the writer of the story thought that 
Abraham did quite right, because he imagined that God had encouraged 
him to send out Hagar and Ishmael : Abraham was very unwilling to do 
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it, and grieved about it, but he imagined that he was obeying God ; and 
when he thought that he did not hesitate another moment. In all the 
stories about Abraham he is shown as perfectly obedient, the moment he 
knows and understands God’s commands. The next story is intended 
to show this obedience specially.” 


Abraham and Isaac. 


66 HAT is the next story, mother dear? I hope it isn’t cruel like 
the last. Is it about Ishmael ?” 

“No, it is about Isaac; but it is a story which does seem to our ideas 
very cruel.” 

“What is it, mother? do tell me.” 

“The story is this. It says that God called Abraham by name, and 
that Abraham at once answered ‘Here am I.’ And then Abraham was 
told to take his son Isaac, whom he loved, and go to a hill called Moriah, 
and offer him up as a sacrifice to God.” 

“A sacrifice, mother,—like that little lamb? To £z// him? and that 
God asked that? O what a horrible story.” 

“Yes, Joan. To us it is very horrible. But I am afraid that even in 
Abraham’s time, and certainly éefore that, people did think it right to 
sacrifice their children to show their gratitude or ask for help that they 
needed.” 

“T don’t think God would help people who did such cruel things, 
mother. And fancy their thinking that God could asé Abraham to kill his 
own little boy! But did he do it? And did he tell Isaac about it ?” 

“No, he did not tell him. ‘Abraham rose early in the morning, and 
saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with him, and Isaac his 
son : and he clave the wood for the burnt offering, and rose up and went 
unto the place of which God had told him. On the third day’ (it was a 
long way, and took them three days to go) ‘Abraham lifted up his eyes 
and saw the place afar off. And Abraham said unto his young men, 
Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder; and we will 
worship and come again to you. And Abraham took the wood of the 
burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac his son; and he took in his hand the 
fire and the knife ; and they went both of them together.” 

“T wonder what Isaac thought, mother : for they had got the wood and 
the fire and the horrid knife, and yet he would not see what they were 
going to sacrifice.” 

“That is just what the story tells, Joan. Isaac did wonder what they 
were going to sacrifice. ‘And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and 
said, My father! and he said: Here am I, my son. And Isaac said, 
Behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lamb for a- burnt 
offering.” 

“And what did Abraham say? He would /ave to tell him now.” 

““ And Abraham said, God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt 
offering, my son.’ What a trembling he must have felt in his heart when 
he answered. The boy’s words must have been like a sharp stab to him.” 

“Yes, indeed. But go on, mother. How dreadful! What did 
happen ?” td Betts 
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“And they came to the place which God had told him of; and 
Abraham built the altar there, and laid the wood in order, and bound 
Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar, upon the wood. And Abraham 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. And the 
angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham : and he said, Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand 
upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him: for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son from me. And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, behind him a ram 
caught in the thicket by his horns : and Abraham went and took the ram 
and offered him up for a burnt offering in the stead of his son.’” 

Joan heaved a deep sigh. “ Z#eve, mother, God azd provide a ram for 
the sacrifice,—and that was bigger than a lamb, so I suppose Abraham 
would think it better ; so Abraham was right in saying that. But I wish 
I knew what Isaac thought ; wasn’t he frightened when his father bound 
him and put him on the altar and got the knife? Didn’t he say anything? 
didn’t he ask? and didn’t he cry, or struggle to get free ?” 

“The story does not tell us any more, Joan. When we try to fancy 
it, it does seem very strange and terrible.” 

“Yes, mother, only think ; Abraham was Isaac’s father just as father 
is my father ;—or Hubert’s father ; that’s more like it because Hubert is a 
boy. But father would ever take Hubert up a mountain and kill him, or 
be ready to kill him. He couldwt, mother, could he? And all fathers 
love their boys.” 

“No, dear, certainly he never could. But the difference is this ; 
Abraham thought that God himself had told him to do it, and that there- 
fore he must obey, whatever it cost him.” 

“ But do you think God ad, mother? God is good and loving ; and 
could he tell anyone to do sucha thing? I thought it was God who gave 
fathers their love for their children.” 

“So it is, dear Joan; and you are quite right. I donotthink God ever 
would ask such a thing from anyone. But I think Abraham (if the story 
is a true one) de/zeved that he had the order from God, and his obedience 
was so great that he would have made even that sacrifice, if he had not 
been stopped. It was because he dd love his boy that the sacrifice was 
so great. But you see, Joan, that nothing would make your father believe 
that God azd tell him such a thing as to kill his boy.” 

“T am sure it is dreadful enough when fathers have to see their little 
boys die because they are ill: sometimes they cvy,.mother, like Uncle 
Allan when Cecil died ; and men don’t often cry,” said Joan, as a picture 
came back to her mind of the strong man crying over his little boy. 

“Yes, dear: but men have sometimes borne even to see their own 
children die, and with a sort of joy and triumph.” 

“When, mother? When they killed them themselves ?” 

“No, dear ; but when they saw them die rather than tell a lie or be 
false to their religion.” 

“QO, tell me, mother ; but who would kill them if they were so good? 
_ It must have been some one as long ago as Abraham, and when they 

didn’t understand.” 
GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 
(To be continued.) 


64 
LIFE AND RELIGION IN THE TROPICS. 
II.— From Coast to Table-land. 


UR travel-talk this month will be more about the aspects of nature 
than phases of social life and religion, yet, for the young, it may 
suggest some useful and religious lessons. On leaving Panama for the 
three days’ voyage, to the Costa Rica port, we saw lovely islands in the 
Pacific. -We wondered whether they were the Spice and Pearl islands 
that had such fascination for the Spaniards of the sixteenth century. 
More than one-passenger quoted the line, “Every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.” Yet, probably, there were many beauties of goodness, 
and deeds of true heroism, even in wicked Panama. 

All will have heard of Costa Rican coffee. The gentlemen who in 
London had engaged me to go out as Protestant minister, to San José, 
the capital of the place, owned the finest coffee vessels in the world. One 
of these was in port when we arrived : the captain, with his sailor boys, 
came to take us into their care. We were only ten degrees above the 
equator, so were glad to escape the heat of the town, and enjoy the 
coolness that a vessel at anchor could afford. With the exception of a 
visit to a cocoanut tree grove, where the big brown nuts were on the 
ground, as apples and pears would be in an English orchard, we stayed 
on board till late in the evening, when boys of our own clime, with the 
courteous captain, rowed us to shore. The whole scene was very im- 
pressive and tropical. The surf rolled high, and every dip of the oar 
brought out a phosphorescent gleam. The captain came next morning to 
our hotel with his sailor boys. He had said, “They are good lads, and 
never use bad words.” They had promised to take us in their boat, the 
length of the Lagoon, six miles. It was five o’clock, and the dew was 
very heavy as we stepped into the boat. We saw the pale light of the 
stars die into the soft splendour of the dawn. 

I had no conception what a burst of glory sunrise, near the equator, 
could be. One could better understand the myth of Eos, the dawn, and 
how the Greeks gloried in far darting Apollo. It seemed as if light was 
the all-conquering power of darkness; the hushed melody of birds awoke, 
and as with triumphant song, the day was ushered in oncemore. There 
were islets in the lagoon, where trees of thickest foliage grew, and as parrots 
and macaws, and many other coloured tropical birds flew, with strange 
chatter, from the leaves that glistened in the morning dew, we seemed to 
be in some fairy scene. What a change there was to our feelings when 
we reached the opposite bank! There was waiting for us, a wooden cart, 
covered with cowhide, which was to be drawn by two large-horned, 
sleepy-eyed bullocks, yoked together at the head and neck. 

My wife and I had to ride sixty-five miles in that cart, through dust, 
and awful heat, to the table-land which was to be our home, four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. There were two drivers who could not 
speak a word of English, and we were ignorant of their language,—the 
Spanish. It was a touching sight when the English sailor boys stood in 
line, with oars erect, to give us their farewell salute. Tears were in their 
eyes, and we all seem to feel tender at our chance meeting and parting, 
so far from the land of our birth. Our ride was on a road made through 
a virgin forest. After staying a few hours in the afternoon, at the first 
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so-called hotel, we again started about six, so that we could travel in the 
cool and glorious light of a tropical moon. It seemed almost as light as 
day would be in England. You could not imagine there was a “ Man in 
the moon” as boys do here: there only appeared to be vast hills. 

We had a feeling of weirdness as we went along. There were horrible 
shouts of drivers of carts bringing coffee down to the coast, and we were 
somewhat afraid. They wore long sword-like knives called, “ Machetes,’ 
with which, when we halted for rest, they skilfully peeled the sugar cane 
for the cattle. There appeared to be miles of carts, and the knives were 
waved in the moonlight, with the cries peculiar to the country. 

We must not linger in memory on the road, but hasten to the end of 
our paper. Before we reached the height of three thousand feet, we 
felt that the air was becoming deliciously cooler, and from favourable 
points of the road, there were magnificent views of what seemed unbroken 
forest growths to the coast. 

It was here that I saw some new aspects of nature, and learned 
lessons that have helped me to see more of wisdom and love in creation, 
and grand purposes in the lowest forms of life. But here also was seen a 
very beautiful sight. High over head there were three or four large 
scarlet birds, flying wing to wing. These were flamingoes. It was 
Longfellow’s poetic picture in reality before our eyes. In the “Slave’s 
Dream ” he says, 


“ Before me like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingo flew.” 


But there were other sights, not beautiful to the eye, but suggestive to 
the mind. We saw on the road about twelve big black vultures, each one 
twice the size of a crow, devouring a bullock that had fallen dead by the 
way. These birds are called the scavengers of the tropics, and a highly 
useful purpose they serve in keeping that part of God’s earth sweet and 
clean. 

Sometimes would also be seen large trees, that had fallen on the road 
covered with millions of tiny insects. These also were acting as scaven- 
gers, attacking decaying vegetable matter, and quickly clearing it away. 
They are the agents of God; they are ministers to man. But for these 
“scavengers of the universe” as they are called, the unremoved remains 
of living matter, after death, would accumulate, spreading disease, and 
choking up the earth; so in this wonderful abundance of life, there is this 
useful lesson that “nothing walks with aimless feet,” nothing flies with 
useless wing, nothing swims with useless fin, but every insect, beast, and 
bird, and fish, in there proper relation to the earth and man, are un- 
consciously working out the great purposes of God. When they annoy 
and sting us, they are not in the place God created them for, or we are in 
their way. In other words, they are not in their proper environments, or 
we are out of our own. It is glorious to know God has made everything 
beautiful, and useful, in its own time, and season, and sphere. 

After three days and nights journeying we reached the Plateau that 
was to be for some years our home. We must leave the account of the 
hearty English welcome we received, and the description of the new 
social and religious life of that land of Spanish America, for our next 
paper. 

A, B, CAM. 
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TALES FROM SPENSER’S “ FAERIE QUEENE.” 
II.—The false Archimago. 


NA and the Red Cross Knight travelled on through the forest for a 
long time without meeting with further adventure. After a while 
they came upon an old man, clad in black garments. His feet were bare, 
his grey beard swept his breast. Hanging to his girdle was a book. His 
manner was sober, and as he walked he bent his eyes upon the earth. 
He prayed aloud and frequently beat his breast as though repenting some 
sin. 
“They channst to meet upon the way 
An aged sire, in long black weedes yclad, 
His feet all bare, his beard all hoarie gray, 
And by his belt his booke he hanging had.” 


This old man saluted the knight bowing low, and he returned his greeting 
in a courteous manner. Then the Red Cross Knight enquired if he could 
inform him where he might find adventures as he journeyed, or of wrongs 
to be redressed. : 

“‘ Ah, my dear son,” returned the old man. ‘“ Howshould a simple old 
man that lives in a lonely cell, counting his beads all day for his sins, 
have tidings of worldly matters and earthly troubles. Such things are ill 
fitted to a holy father. But if you are anxious to redress human wrong, I 
will tell you of a bad man who worketh woe to the country side.” 

“Of such,” said the knight, “I chiefly do enquire. Show me where I 
may find this bad man, for it is a foul disgrace to knighthood that he be 
permitted to live.” 

“Far hence, he lives in a ‘wastfull wilderness,” replied the old man, 
“and such ill he works that none dare pass his dwelling.” 

“Now I pray you, Sir Knight,” said Una, “take your rest. The night 
is approaching, and you are wearied with your late fight with the Monster 
Error.” 

““The Sun that measures heaven all day long, 
At night doth baite his steeds, the ocean waves among 
Then with the sunne, Sir, take your timely rest, 
And with new day, new work at once begin.” 


“Right well ye are advised, Sir Knight,” quoth the aged man. “Now 
the day is spent, I pray you accept the hospitality of my humble cell for 
the night.” 

They were well content to rest, so the holy father led them to his 
home. 

‘CA little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people, that did pas 
In travell to and froe: a little wyde 
There was an holy chapell edifyde, 
Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things each morne and eventyde : 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway.” 


So small was the hermit’s cell that the travellers and the holy father 
filled it. They desired no entertainment, for “rest was their feast,” and 
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“the noblest mind the best contentment has.” The evening passed 
pleasantly, the old man talked smoothly and had a store of pleasant words 
at his command. 


“With faire discourse the evening so they pas : 
For that olde man of pleasing words had store, 
And well could file his tongue as smooth as glas, 
He told of saints and popes, and evermore 
He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before.” 


When night overshadowed them, the holy hermit led his guests to their 
lodgings, and then returned to his studies and magic books. This old 
man was Archimago, the chief enchanter, he was also called Hypocrisy. 
He assumed the guise of a holy father in order to delude the Red Cross 
Knight, and separate him from Una and his quest. By the aid of his 
magic books, he called forth out of the “deepe darkness” a legion of 
spirits, and from among these he chose the two falsest to do his work. 
One of these spirits he dispatched to the house of Morpheus, the god of 
sleep, and ordered him to fetch from thence “a fit false dreame, that 
can delude the sleepers.” The spirit hastened to do the bidding of the 
false Archimago and made his way through the air, and through to 
“world of waters wide and deep,” and into the bowels of the earth where 
the light of day can never penetrate where the house of Morpheus was. 


“There Tethys his wet bed 
Doth ever wach, and Cynthia still doth sleepe 
In silver dew his ever- drooping hed, 
Whiles sad night over him her mantle black doth spread. 4 


Tethys was according to Greek mythology the daughter of Uranus 
(heaven) and Gaea (earth) and wife of Oceanus (the ocean). 

Cynthia was the moon goddess, and Spenser’s image of Cynthia 
steeped in silver dew is very beautiful. 

The house of the god of sleep was guarded with double gates, one of 
silver, and one of burnished ivory. Before the gates sat ever wakeful 
dogs, whose duty it was to banish Care, the enemy of Sleep. The spirit 
passed quietly in and presently came upon Morpheus himself, drowned in 
drowsy slumber. 


“‘ And more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
And ever-drizzling raine upon the loft, 
Mixed with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swone: 
No other noyse, nor peoples’ troublous cryes, 
As stille are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard: but carless Quiet lyes, 
Wrapt in eternal silence farre from enemyes.” 


The spirit had some difficulty in arousing the sleepy god, but after 
threatening him with various penalties, the god lifted his “lumpish head ” 
and asked “what was wanted of him. When he learned the business of 
the spirit he called a bad false dream out of a dark prison, delivered it 
.unto the messenger of Archimago and laid down his heavy head again in 
slumber. The spirit sprang lightly to earth again and gave to the wicked 
Archimago the idle, bad dream, 
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Then the false old man began to work his wicked wiles. He sent the 
bad dream to the Red Cross Knight to trouble him in his sleep. So bad 
were the dreams of the Knight that he awoke in fear, almost persuaded 
that Una was false and bad, as his dream had painted her. The subtle 
Archimago with the aid of the other spirit came to the Knight and made 
him believe that Una was unworthy of his help and protection. This 
troubled him sadly, he hated to think evil of the pure and gentle Una, but 
Archimago with his wiles proved her wickedness, so the Red Cross 
Knight in sorrow rose hastily in the night. The dwarf brought him his 
steed and they both fled, leaving the innocent Una to her fate. 

KATE Dopp. 


UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 
III.—Man. 


I. . How long has the earth existed ? 

A. Probably millions of years. 

2. Q. Has it always been inhabited? 

A. No: it was a very long time before it became cool enough for 
living forms. 

3. Q. Did man appear at first ? 

A. No: the lowest forms of life appeared first in the waters. 

4. Q. What next? 

A, Next came the fishes, then the reptiles, then the birds, and then 
the different kinds of animals. 

5. Q. How long ago did man appear? 

A. We cannot tell exactly. The best authorities think it was as 
much as 150,000 years ago, and perhaps 300,000. 

6. Was he specially created at that time? 

A. No: he grew or was developed from lower forms. 

7. Q. Was he perfect when he first appeared ? 

A. No: He was but little above the animals. 

8. Q. How much has he grown and changed since then ? 

A. So much that the highest man of to-day is more unlike the first 
man than he was unlike the highest animal. 

g. Q. Do we, then, believe in “the fall of man”? 

A. No; for he was never so high as to-day. It is the ascent of man 
that we believe in. 

10. Q. What, then, is the difference between the animals and man ? 

A. The differences are of two sorts, difference in degree and differ- 
ence in kind. 

11. Q. What do we mean by difference in degree? 

A. Both are animals; but man is a higher kind of animal. 

12, Q. Explain how. 

A. In the first place as to his body. He stands erect, and has hands 
instead of having four feet. Then he has a much larger brain. 

13. @Q. What of mental differences? 

A, Animals think, reason, dream, remember, and in many ways 
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show remarkable powers of mind. But men are much superior to them 
in all these things. 

14. Q. What is meant by saying they are different in kind? 

A, While man is an animal, he is also something more, so that he is 
a different kind of being. 

15. Q. Explain this. 

A. A dog ora horse is conscious, but he is not self-conscious. That 
is, he does not think “I.” He never thinks, “I am a horse or a dog, and 
so I am different from other kinds of animals.” 

16. Q. Explain still further. 

A. While animals may fear or love a master and even show shame 
when they- have displeased him, there is no reason to think they have 
amoral nature. Neither do they possess a religious nature to make them 
think of and try to find God as man does. 

17. Q. Is there any other great difference ? 

A. Yes: man has an ideal of a better condition, of a higher kind of 
life, and so is capable of progress. Animals do not have this. 

18. Q. What other great difference is there ? 

A. Man has the power of speech. And he can write down and 
preserve his thoughts and all he has learned and done. So knowledge is 
kept and handed on from age to age. 

19. @Q. Was speech an invention? 

A. It was partly an invention and partly a growth. 

20. Q. What was the condition of the first men? 

A. They were naked barbarians in the woods. They lived on berries, 
nuts, fruits, and such animals and fishes as they could capture. 

-21. Q. Tell something more about them. 

A. ‘They had no houses, no fire, no weapons or tools. 

22. Q. How did they progress out of this condition ? 

A. They discovered fire, and then they gradually learned how to 
make themselves huts, boats, weapons, and tools. When they found the 
metals, and learned how to smelt copper and iron, they made very rapid 
advances. 

23. Q. Are there any specimens of the primitive men alive now? 

A. No; for the lowest savages are very much above the condition of 
the first men. 

24. Q. Who were the first peoples to become what we call 
civilized ? 

A. The oldest civilizations that we know of were in Egypt and 
Babylonia. But there are remains of civilizations, perhaps as old, in 
Southern Arabia, Central America, and in Mexico. 

25. @Q. Of what kind were the oldest societies ! 

A. They were tribes of people supposed to be bound together by ties 
of kinship. 

26. ©. When did any people first become organized on a territorial 
basis ? 

A. Theancient Athenians, under Cleisthenes, about 500 years before 
Christ. 

27. (Q. How did the ancient peoples write ? 

A. They had what is called picture-writing, or hieroglyphs. 

28. @Q. Who first used an alphabet ? 

A. The Pheenicians. 
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29. Q. What has helped the modern world to advance so much more 
rapidly than the ancient? 

A. Discoveries such as the mariner’s compass, the art of printing, 
the steam-engine, the telegraph, &c. 

30. Q. What other advances has man made ? 

A. Inmental and moral growth he has kept pace with his physical 
discoveries. 

31. @Q. Has he reached the end? 

A. No: he is only beginning to get control of himself and of the 
forces of the earth. 

32. @Q. What may we hope for, then, in the future ? 

A. A condition of things in which hunger and disease, vice and 
crime, shall have been outgrown and left behind. 

33. Q. How is this to be reached ? 

A. By finding out the laws of God and learning to obey them? 

34. Q. What, then, is our highest duty? 

‘4. To do what little we can to bring about this condition of things. 

35. Q. Is man made in the image of God ? 

. Yes; for, if not, he could neither know nor love nor serve him. 

36. Q. What do we mean by his being in God’s image? 

A. He is God’s child, and so like him mentally and morally as well 
as spiritually. 

37. Q. What, then, ought to be his life ? 

A. It ought to be god-like, growing ever truer and nobler. 

38. Q. Is such a life natural to man? 

A. It is the only life that is natural, and so true to man’s best 
possibilities. M. J. SAVAGE, 


IN THE LAND THAT LIES AT THE BACK OF THINGS. 
The Young Man with the large Estate, 


HERE lived once a young man in a house that stood in a large 

estate. From outside, the house looked like a castle, it was so tall, 

and all round for miles lay a beautiful country with hill and river and 

woodland. The inside of the house was grand too, with one above 

another, and out of the windows you could see the sun rise and set, and 
tall mountains, and the sea, and the world around for miles and miles. 

The youth had this house to live in by himself, (for his father owned 
all the country round about,) and he had a tutor and servants to wait 
upon him. 

Now I want to tell you what a strange life this young man led, and 
what he did with himself. 

For a long time he was happy in this house, but he had never been 
into all the rooms—for he did not like the trouble of going upstairs. 
These upper rooms were empty and bare, but if he had wished to live 
in them they would have been furnished. But he had no desire for 
going up. 

There were lower rooms, and curious vaults and dungeon-looking 
places in the house as well ; and, strange to say, the youth began to like 

- these places more than the others. At first he felt them dull and dark, 
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sometimes he saw horrid creatures in them, only the setting sun shone 
through the windows, and in some parts there was no natural light at all. 
The doors opened out into a kind of marshy ground, and places used for 
the drainage of the estate. Each year he had spent more time in these 
places than the last, until one day he found he had been living there one 
whole year without going upstairs once! And he found he liked the 
darkness of the place, for it did not’seem dark to him. 

He found company outside, who, like himself, loved the marsh-land ; 
and, what pleased him most, here there was no one to counsel or reprove 
him, or control him in any way. 

And he himself began to alter,—instead of growing more noble in 
form and more manly in face, he grew daily more like a creature of lower 
type, in fact, more like the beasts. 

He sent away his servants, and also his tutor, who would have taught 
and guided him aright. Sometimes he thought of the upper rooms and 
the scenery from the windows, of the beautiful things stowed away there, 
but he would not make an effort to climb the stairs, and at last it seemed 
that he had lost the power to do so. 

Time went on. He grew to be a man, but did not grow like one; 
indeed he became more and more like a beast, until you would have been 
quite frightened to see him. 

But one day a wonderful thing happened. There arose a great 
storm; it rained and thundered, until there awoke in his heart a feeling of 
fear. The waters outside rose higher and higher, and at last broke into 
the vaults and dungeon-like places where he lived. Then he thought of 
the safety of the upper rooms, and wished himself there. Still no effort 
could he make. Hour after hour did the storm rage and the waters rise. 
Oh! how cold and miserable he felt. More than this, he knew that these 
rising waters would at last choke him in their cold embrace, and at last, 
with one great effort, he rushed up the winding stair that led up into light. 
Up and up he went, how—he knew not. Behind him he could hear the 
rush and roar of waters—échind him was death, defore him—life and 
safety, and at last, just as he saw the door at the stair-head which led 
to the higher rooms, he fell and swooned away. 

How long he lay there he knew not, but when he came to himself, he 
saw standing over him a beautiful figure. She was dressed in a soft 
flowing dress, and, on her head, she wore a little coronet, with a star in 
the front of it. 

This shining one took him by the hand, lifted him to his feet, and 
drew him inside the door-way. 

For some time he could not understand where he was, and then he 
would have fled downstairs again, but the figure held him by the hand. 

“Let me go,” cried the beast-man, “the light is too much for me.” 

“But you loved it once,” said the shining one, “and your eyes have 
grown like owl’s and _ bat’s eyes only because you have lived in the dark.” 

Then she took from her girdle a mirror, and said, “ Look in this, and 
you shall see what you have grown to be.” 

“Show me what I might have been,” he asked, “let me see my old 
self once more.” 

“ Nay,” she said, “you shall see what you may be.” 

Then she turned the mirror, and in it he saw the face of one like a Son 
of God,—calm and beautiful, 
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“Ah,”—said he, “it cannot be.” 

“ Yes it can,” said the shining one. “ Will you try?” 

“Yes, I will,” he cried. 

Then she gave him a key, and said, “Take this; go and lock that door 
by which you now came in ; shut off the past and all its life. Have you 
courage to do this?” 

“Ves,” he said, and, taking the key in his hand, he pulled to the heavy 
door, and locked it. ‘ 

“ Now,” she said, “look in this glass again,” and, as he looked, she 
kissed him. And then you might have seen a wonderful change! The 
beast, changed into a man at that kiss, for it was the kiss of Love. 


Love took up the glass of time, and turned it in her glowing hands: 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands, 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling, passed in music out of sight. 


And it was so, for the whole place was filled with light and lovely 
music ; and then appeared the old tutor, still his friend, whose name I 
think was Conscience, and him he took to live with him always. 

And Christian (that was the youth’s name now) sought the upper 
rooms more frequently, and loved to see from the windows the prospect 
beyond. And the higher he went, the more he saw, and the lovelier was 
the view. 

Many times he had to go to the vaults of the house for there were 
many improvements to be made—but always he returned with greater 
delight to the heavenly places. For there the sun shone, and the birds 
sang, and hence could be seen the blue sea, and high up, beyond the hills, 
the home of his Father. 

G. A. KING. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE should like to call the attention of Sunday School Teachers to the 
March number of Young Days, where they will find an account of a small 
Invalid Children's Home, which is to be opened within the next few months. 
Aunt Amy there suggests that a ‘‘ Young Days Cot” should be started, and, 
for that purpose, that two hundred small centres should be formed, each one 
guaranteeing to send 2/6 yearly to the Home. We refer to it here as some 
teachers may like to form such a centre in their school, in which case, promises 
should be addressed, ‘‘Aunt Amy,” Winifred House, Tollington Park, 
London, N. 

Art the annual meeting of the Sunday School Association, which will be 
held in London during the same week as the National Triennial Conference, 
Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., will read a Paper on ‘‘The Sunday School of 
the Past, Present, and Future.” 

We are glad to observe that several schools have already promised to 
subscribe to the Japanese Mission. We understand that Rev. H. W. Hawkes will 
soon be in England again, when he will be prepared to give lectures, illustrated 
by magic lantern slides, on Japan and its people. 

Tue Manchester District Association has issued some useful Hymns and 
Choral Songs for Bands of Hope and Temperance Meetings. We hope it 
may have a large circulation among all our schools. The price is one penny. | 


